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lanever, the Home of Dartmouth 


By G. A. Cheney 


Inasmuch as the THE GRANITE 
MontrHuy has from time to time con- 
tained articles pertaining to Dart- 
mouth College, its progress and devel- 
opment,* it is the design of this article 


Hanover has opportunity to grow in 
every direction, and this it is doing. 
It is the locality that is simply ideal 
for the summer home or for one who, 
retiring from the active pursuits of 











Street View, Hanover, Showing the “ Tontine Building” 


to present a view of the village of 
Hanover, the home of the college, its 
features and attractions, and the ad- 
vantages it offers as a place of abode. 

At the outset it is taken for granted 
that everyone who may have placed 
foot in Hanover has, as a matter of 
course and without delay, remarked 
upon the beauty of its situation and 
topographical setting. Though ele- 
vated, the location is not bleak nor 
dreary and the aspect of street and 
home lot is for the major part toward 
the warm and sunny south. But 


* Notably the article “Ten Years of Dart- 
mouth,” by Eugene Richard Musgrove, which 
appeared in the issue of June, 1903. 


life, seeks an abode that is away from 
the noise and whirl of the city, yet it 
is in a locality possessing the material 
advantages of the town and the com- 
forts of country life. The village and 
all its people have the inestimable ad- 
vantages of that atmosphere and life 
that proceeds from the college, and it 
should be borne in mind that Dart- 
mouth is ever growing, ever expand- 
ing, ever attaining and achieving. The 
influence of all this is felt by the town 
which reaps the benefit without mak- 
ing the college any the poorer. The 
citizenship of Hanover is made the 
stronger by including in its list many 
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Looking Up the Connecticut 


of the college faculty men, who take 
pride in the civie welfare of the town 
and give of their time and means for 
its corporate improvement. 








The Famous “ Ledyard Bridge” 


As Dartmouth College is a potent 
community in itself, a natural result 
proceeding therefrom is to make an 


important commercial Hanover. Its 
stores are those of the city in the qual- 
ity and quantity of the goods and 
merchandise they carry and the Han- 
over merchant is the equal of his city 
fellow tradesman in all those attain- 
ments that unite in the making of a 
merchant. Its book, art and depart- 
ment stores, its markets and the like 
are indeed a eredit to the town and 
state. The village has the free deliv- 
ery of mail to the home and room of 
everyone, just as the city has. 
Three times each week day do the let- 
ter carriers go their rounds and Post- 
master Leon F. Sampson is ever alert 
to make his office all the more con- 
venient and efficient. 

The village, or rather the precinct, 
of Hanover uniting with Dartmouth 
College has today a water system that 
is a source of justifiable pride to all 
eonecerned. The storage capacity of 
the reservoir approximates 135,000,- 
000 gallons. The reservoir is 700 
feet above sea level and the pressure 
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St. Thomas Episcopal Church 


throughout the village is from 60 to 
110 pounds per square inch. <A sewer 
system is likewise one of the pre- 
cinct’s many advantages, as is also an 
efficient fire department. In fact, an 
enumeration of all of MHanover’s 
‘‘modern improvements’’ would find 

















Hanover High School 


nothing lacking, except it be an elec- 
tric railway uniting it with its neigh- 
boring towns. In the Hanover Inn, 
the property of Dartmouth College, 
and under the management of A. P. 
Fairfield, the village has one of the 
leading hotels of the state, and in the 
summer time it is the mecca of the 
touring autoist. 

Hanover’s railroad is the Passump- 





sie division of the B. & M., with its 
station on the Vermont side of the 
Connecticut and close by the famed 
Ledyard bridge, which has felt the 
footstep of so many a Dartmouth 
student. 

The Hanover resident finds within 
the limits of the town the church of 
his choice and for the most part his 
favorite fraternal organization. The 
growing girl or boy can complete a 
preparatory course of study in its ex- 
cellent high school, and in the ease of 
the boy he ean enter Dartmouth and 
live at home. 

Today Hanover has a board of trade 
that had its inception and organiza- 
tion in 1907 and is already alert to 
the furtherance of the town’s growth. 
The board of trade had its organiza- 
tion on the initiative of Charles D. 
Williams, who, as is related elsewhere, 
is a native of the South and who came 
to Hanover in February, 1907, but 
who at once ‘‘caught on’’ to the good 
of Hanover and New Hampshire. The 
president of the Hanover board of 
trade is Don S. Bridgman; its sec- 
retary, Frank A. Musgrove and its 
treasurer, A. W. Guyer. The board 
invites correspondence with any one 
contemplating a new place of resi- 
dence or seeking a desirable locality 
for business enterprise. 

















Soda Fountain in Allen Drug Co.'s Store 
This Fountain is 30 feet long, and the largest in New England, outside of Boston 


The banking facilities of Hanover 
are adequately provided for by a Na- 
tional Bank, of which Charles P. 
Chase is president and P. R. Bugbee 
cashier, and a savings bank, of which 
F. W. Davison is president. 


In the preceding and present gen- 
erations the name of Bridgman has 
been honorably conspicuous in the 
business and economic life of Han- 
over. On a farm in the northerly part 
of the town there was born in the 
early years of the last century John 
Ladd Bridgman, who after eighty 
years of life closed his earthly career 
in Hanover, February 8, 1898. As 
boy and man he was typical of the 
strongest and best New England 
character, earnest in effort, self-reli- 
ant and industrious. When about 
twenty years of age he went from 
Hanover to Boston and entered the 
employ of the old Boston & Lowell 
railroad as clerk in its freight depart- 
ment, advancing all the while to 
higher positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. Failing health compelled him 
to leave Boston and its ocean air, after 





a residence of nearly twenty years, 
and he returned to his native Han- 
over. When once at home he entered 
zealously into its activities. He 
bought a farm on the Connecticut 
River, to the north of the town, and 
for years was known as an intelli- 
gent and successful farmer. He early 
foresaw the destined growth of Han- 
over and showed his faith therein by 
the purchase of that business building 
today called the first or original 
Bridgman building. The manner of 
man he was and the esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow townsmen 
is seen in his record of thirty years’ 
service as selectman of Hanover, 
many terms as chairman of the board. 
Twice he represented Hanover in the 
state legislature and in all that per- 
tained to the life of the town and its 
welfare his was an influential person- 
ality. His eldest child and daughter, 
Emma H.., is the wife of C. H. Water- 
man of Hanover. A son, Don. §., is 
mentioned elsewhere in this article, 
while a third son, Adna A., grew to 
manhood in Hanover and died there 
May 9, 1889. 
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In October, 1906, Hanover saw its 
then largest commercial building to- 
tally destroyed by fire, but in Novem- 
ber, 1907, the town saw completed on 
the original site the largest and best 
appointed business structure within 
its limits and containing near its roof 
line a chiselled block of Barre granite 
bearing the name ‘‘Bridgman.’’ The 


entered with the class of 1880 the 
Chandler Scientific Department of 
Dartmouth, but left at the close of his 
first term. In the succeeding year he 
went to Illinois for a single season. 
Returning home he worked on the 
homestead farm for two years and 
then went to Watertown, N. Y., where 
he remained for four years, when he 





John L. Bridgman 


name is that of its builder and owner, 
Don Seavey Bridgman, a son of Han- 
over and widely known throughout 
New Hampshire for his active parti- 
cipation in affairs of a general nature. 
His parents were the late John L. and 
Hortensia Arnold (Wood) Bridgman, 
and he was born April 4, 1856. After 
the completion of his preparatory 
studies in the schools of Hanover and 
the Norwich (Vt.) High School, he 


returned to Hanover, and, with his 
brother, Adna A., carried on the 
parental farm, and continued its man- 
agement alone for three years after 
the death of his brother in 1889. He 
greatly increased the productive capa- 
city of the farm, which was an estate 
of 300 acres. As high as 14,500 pounds 
of butter was made in a year, and a 
total of 125 head of neat stock, eight 
horses and other farm animals were 
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The New Bridgman Building 


kept. He remained on the farm for 
twenty years, removing from it in 











Don S. Bridgman 


1904. In 1900 he bought the site of 
the now new Bridgman building and 
erected thereon a structure of 90 feet 





front, 80 deep and three stories high. 
As said, this was burned in 1906, but 
the ashes had not cooled before plans 
were made for its rebuilding. Mr. 
Bridgman is a present selectman of 
Hanover and a member of the board 
of directors of the Dartmouth Na- 
tional Bank, as he has been for eight 
years; is a Mason with membership 
in the lodge, chapter, council, com- 
mandery, shrine and order of the 
Eastern Star. He is also an Odd Fel- 
low, belonging to the lodge, encamp- 
ment and canton. He has long been 
active in the Grange and is at present 
general deputy of the New Hampshire 
State Grange. He is a Republican in 
politics and his church home is the 
Baptist. In 1882 he married Miss 
Jennie May Burton of Norwich. 


As is intimated elsewhere, the busi- 
ness of the Hanover post-office places 
it among the largest offices in the 
state. The present postmaster is Leon 
Forrest Sampson, who was born in 
Woodstock, Vt., September 10, 1875, 
the son of William M. and Ellen P. 
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(Royee) Sampson. Upon his gradu- 
ation from the Woodstock High 
School, he became a clerk in the post- 
office of that town. In 1899 he was 
offered and accepted the position of 
assistant postmaster in the Hanover 
office. In 1903 he became postmaster, 





Leon F. Sampson 


being then only twenty-eight years 
old, a fact showing the confidence 
placed in his ability and general fit- 
ness. The office today gives employ- 
ment to seven people and from the 
first Postmaster Sampson has been 
active in the work of furthering its 
efficiency, and it has become an office 
of the seeond elass. Mr. Sampson has 
been twice married. His first wife 
was Miss Edith C. Lewis of Bridge- 
water, Vt. She died in 1903. He 
married a second time, Miss Bessie 
B. Clifford of Wiscasset, Maine. The 
church home of Mr. Sampson is the 
Congregational. He is an Odd Fellow, 
with membership in the lodge, en- 
campment and canton. 


Life in Hanover is made all the 
more convenient and pleasant and the 


list of its advantages made the more 
complete because there one finds the 
artist studio of Howard H. H. Lang- 
ill, a photographer of long-time resi- 
dence and one whose success in his 
chosen field of effort has been from 
the first uninterrupted. There is that 
also about Mr. Langill’s life in Han- 
over that aptly illustrates the oppor- 
tunities which Hanover and New 
Hampshire offer to the stranger from 
without their limits. Coming to 
Hanover in 1881, it has ever since 
been his home and he has given the 
town his best service and this Hanover 
has recognized and honored him in 
turn. For fifteen years he was a 
member of its school board and at 
one time associate member with the 
late Professor and United States 
Senator James W. Patterson. Mr. 








Howard H. H. Langill 


Langill also served as secretary of the 
law and order league. <A native of 
Pictou, Nova Seotia, he remained 
there until he was twenty years old, 
when he went to St. Johns, N. B.. for 
a year and from there he went to 
Ballston Spa, New York, and in the 
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two years he was there learned photo- 
graphy and its allied lines. He trav- 
eled through portions of New York 
and Vermont, making portraits in one 
of the old-time cars or vans so com- 
mon in country towns a few decades 
ago. In 1880 he married Miss Hattie 
B. Tabor of West Topsham, Vt. 
Four children were born of this union. 
A son, Morton Howard, graduated 
from Dartmouth, 1907. Mrs. Langill 
died in 1905. 


The most recent addition to the list 
of Hanover business men is Charles 
Deever Williams, and his coming has 





Charles D. Williams 


already been of proven benefit to the 
community and all the region within 
its influence. Born in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Williams has that inten- 
sity of spirit and principle so typical 
of the South and that is so certain to 
make its way and overcome obstacles 
and barriers. 

His natal day was February 14, 
1861, the son of Samuel T. and Nancy 
Ellen (Christy) Williams, and thus 
his childhood days were passed be- 
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tween the lines of contending armies 
in the war between the states. In 
his early teens he was at school in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, but at seventeen he 
entered Chicago, where for twelve 
years he remained with one firm and 
there he gained experience in every 
detail of the laundry business. A 
seven years’ residence and engage- 
ment in this business in Baltimore, 
Md., followed, and from Baltimore he 
went to New Haven, Ct., where he 
became the owner of the oldest plant 
of the kind in the city, and there he 
remained for five years. In Febru- 
ary, 1907, he came to Hanover as the 
owner of the Dartmouth laundry. The 
eapacity of this plant he has enor- 
mously increased and it now gives em- 
ployment to twenty-three people. 
New machinery has been installed, of 
the latest and most efficient type, its 
installation making the plant one of 
the largest in all New Hampshire. 
The valued experience of Mr. Wil- 
liams in the business life of leading 
cities, together with his own innate 
energy makes him public-spirited and 
patriotic, and thus it is that he enters 
zealously into all that is for the good 
of Hanover. In fraternal life he is 
a member of the Masonic order and 
of the Knights of Pythias. In 1893 
he married Miss Rose A. Heath of 
Hartford, Ct. 


A well known member of the dental 
profession in New Hampshire is Dr. 
William H. Poole of Hanover, and it 
was there also that he was born, June 
15, 1860, the son of William H. and 
Charlotte J. (Moody) Poole. After 
his graduation from the schools of his 
native town and Norwich (Vt.) Acad- 
emy, he entered the Philadelphia Den- 
tal School and after the course he be- 
gan the active practice of dentistry in 
the town of Pittsfield. There he con- 
tinued in practice for thirteen years. 
In 1898 he removed to his native town 
and at once entered upon an excep- 
tionally extensive and successful prac- 
tice. Doctor Poole is a member of the 
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New Hampshire Dental Society. He 
is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a Knight 
of Pythias and a member of the Red 





Dr. W..H. Poole 


Men. He married Miss Anna L. 
Gunn of Lowell, Mass., in 1898, and 
their Hanover home is one of the most 
attractive residences in the town. 


Among the graduates of Dart- 
mouth, class of 1905, was Eugene 
Richard Musgrove and this year of 
1907 finds him connected with the 
Dartmouth faculty as an assistant in- 
structor in English, a position he has 
held from the year of his graduation. 
His is a nature and spirit that recog- 
nizes the duty of the day and place 
and thus it is that he is prominent and 
active in Dartmouth and Hanover re- 
ligious work. He was born in Bris- 
tol, August 20, 1879, the son of Capt. 
Richard W. and Henrietta (Guild) 
Musgrove, and hence has just passed 
his twenty-eighth birthday. From 
the schools of Bristol he entered Til- 
ton Seminary, graduating in 1900. 
While at Tilton he was for two years 
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editor of the Tiltonian and was class 
poet and a commencement day 
speaker. From the day of his en- 
tranee at Dartmouth his was a career 
of earnest enthusiasm and endeavor. 
In his sophomore year he won the 
prize of $100 offered, with competi- 
tion open to the entire college, for the 
largest and best amount of journal- 
istic and literary work and printed 
in newspaper or magazine. The to- 
tal number of his written and printed 
words were 440,000. He also won in 
his sophomore year the Pacific coast 
alumni prize for the best English es- 
say, he having for his subject, ‘* Whit- 
tier, the Most Representative Ameri- 
ean Poet.’’ In his junior year he won 
the Lockwood prize for the best Eng- 
lish essay, with ‘‘ Browning the Seer’’ 





Eugene R. Musgrove 


for a topic. In his senior year he 
won the prize offered for the best 
poem to be written by an undergradu- 
ate and at graduation was class poet. 

In all the years of his college course 
he was identified with the college 
weekly paper, The Dartmouth, and 
was the editor-in-chief during his 
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senior year. He was also an associ- 
ate editor of The Dartmouth Maga- 
zine, a monthly publication. In his 
freshman year he was a member of 
the college glee club and is a member 
of the Phi Delta Theta Society. 


Among the noticeably conspicuous 
and successful participants in the 
memorable state campaign of 1906 
was Frank Abbott Musgrove, member 
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Lincoln Republicans; and, in addition 
to his newspaper support of the cause, 
he at times went upon the stump, for 
he as a speaker is no less a success 
than as an editor and publisher. The 
Republicans of Hanover were with 
him by a big majority and as a fit 
and logical wind-up of the campaign 
nominated and elected him to the 


house, where he served on the com- 
railroads. 


mittee on Mr. Musgrove 





Hon. Frank A. Musgrove 


of the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture from Hanover. As proprietor of 
the Dartmouth Press and publisher of 
the Hanover Gazette, he at the very 
inception of the campaign gave enthu- 
siastic support to the cause of the 
Lincoln Club. His ably written and 
splendidly sustained editorials in the 
Gazette attracted state wide atten- 
tion and led to his early initiation 
to participate in the councils of the 





was born in Bristol, July 19, 1872, 
the son of Capt. Richard W. and Hen- 
rietta (Guild) Musgrove. Ilis father 
was a captain in the Twelfth N. H. 
regiment, founder of the Bristol En- 
terprise and author of the history of 
sristol. The preparatory edueation 
of the son was in the Bristol schools 
and the New Hampton Literary Insti- 
tute, from which he graduated in 
1892. For the sueceeding three vears 
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he worked on the Enterprise and ac- 
quired a practical knowledge of 
newspaper work in all its branches. 
Entering Dartmouth, he graduated in 
1899 and upon the first day of July 
of that year took possession by pur- 
chase of the Dartmouth Press, and in 
the years since his has been an excep- 
tional business and professional suc- 
cess. The plant employs twenty-three 
people today, while only three were 


Grafton Star Grange and an Odd Fel- 
low. 


One of the most widely known resi- 
dents and business men of his section 
of the state and the central Connec- 
ticut River valley is the Hon. Ham- 
ilton T. Howe of Hanover. In the 
legislature of 1906—’07 he was a mem- 
ber of the senate from the Fifteenth 





Hon. Hamilton T. Howe 


employed in 1899. A complete instal- 
lation of new machinery has been made 
and the valuable real estate known as 
the Huntington place has been ae- 
quired for its home. The Dartmouth 
Press prints The Dartmouth, the col- 
lege semi-weekly, The Dartmouth 
Magazine, monthly, and the Dart- 
mouth Bi-Monthly, the alumni maga- 
zine. Mr. Musgrove is active in the 
general affairs of the town. He is see- 
retary of the board of trade. master of 


district, and, prior to this service, he 
had served two terms in the popular 
branch of the legislature, first in the 
session of 1901—’02 and second in 
1903-04. His political career also 
includes service as town moderator, 
deputy sheriff for many years and 
president of the Hanover Republican 
Club. A man of fine and attractive 
presence, kind and considerate in his 
manner of meeting his fellow man, 
and straightforward in his conversa- 
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Grassland Stock Farm of Hamilton T. Howe 


tion, it is but natural that he should 
in all these years possess the popular- 
ity and regard accorded him by the 
people of Hanover and Grafton 
County. He is an easy and ready 
speaker and good presiding officer. 
His present Hanover business is the 
proprietorship of the Hanover Inn 
coach and livery stables, which is one 
of the largest business interests of the 
town. He is the owner of the Grass- 
land stock farm, one of the sights of 


The 


rural Hanover, and one of the most 
beautiful estates in the Connecticut 
valley. Mr. Howe is an Odd Fellow 
and a member of the grange and has 
passed the chairs in both orders. He 
was born in the nearby town of Thet- 
ford, Vt., April 29, 1849, and was ed- 
ucated in the schools of that town. 

NoteE—The half tones in this ar- 
ticle were made from photos made by 
Howard H. H. Langill of the Dart- 
mouth Studio, Hanover. 


Callll 


George Warren Parker 


All hail to the man of power and action, 

Who dares do the right whate’er may oppose; 
No slave to blind fashion, mere vagary’s fancy, 
No thrall to the monarch’s unreasonable word. 
The man of high thought and righteous endeavor, 
Who loyally stands for truth, come what will, 
Who moves not from fear nor asks any favor, 
But seeks to keep honor and duty fulfill. 

Our country cries now for men of such mettle, 
To see the real need, the dangers to face, 

Beat back Error’s ranks and quickly deliver 

To Truth’s fairer standard her Titan-bred race. 
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Outward Bound 
By Cyrus A. Stone 


Sailed from our port one balmy summer day 
A laden ship bound for a distant shore, 
Bearing our treasure and our friends away 
To strange new scenes and lands unknown before. 


With banners gleaming in the early light, 
Above the waves that danced with buoyant glee, 
The white sails filled, then vanished from our sight 
On the broad bosom of the restless sea. 


So they went from us far through unknown ways 
Whom most we loved, and sorrow most to lose; 
And looking backward through the glimmering haze, 

With hands uplifted, waved their last adieus. 


Lonely we stood upon the moaning shore, 
Our sad hearts beating to the old refrain 
That they so oft had sweetly sung before, 
‘*May God be with you till we meet again.”’ 


The days went by, months lengthened into years, 
Yet from our absent ones no tidings bore. 

We traced the ‘‘meagre record’’ through our tears: 
“‘Sailed from the port and never heard from more.”’ 


Only conjecture tells us of their fate, 
A ship dismantled on a raging sea; 

Helpless, with folded hands they watch and wait, 
Well knowing what the tragic end must be. 


A last brief meeting on the trembling deck, 

Few faithful words from lips that speak no more, 
Huge billows roll across the sinking wreck, 

Each throbbing heart is hushed and all is o’er. 


O cold and cruel waves, ye cannot hold 

The pure, sweet souls our better years have known; 
For them the bright eternal gates unfold, 

Angels keep guard and Heaven shall find its own. 


In that fair land where never storm shall be, 
No word of pain or parting will be said; 

For He who stilled the waves of Galilee 
Speaks,—and the hungry sea gives up its dead. 
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By Arthur L. Willis 


In the early days of THE GRANITE 
MonTHLY matters of religion were 
given more or less consideration in its 
pages, and the leaders of the several 
schools of religious thought in New 
Hampshire were invited to contribute 
to its columns. For the Universalist 
faith, Rev. Lemuel Willis of Warner 
was the spokesman, and in March, 
1878, barely four months before his 
death, the venerable preacher saw in 
print his article on ‘‘ Universalism in 
New Hampshire.’’ He was then 76 
years of age and could look back over 
more than a half century in the min- 
istry of the faith that he loved. Al- 
though born a few miles beyond the 
state lines, he came into New Hamp- 
shire at an age to feel the influence of 
the great liberal religious movement 
that seemed to find its fullest fruition 
in the Connecticut valley a century 
ago, and he became one of the many 
prominent clergymen that southwest- 
ern New Hampshire has given to the 
Universalist church and to the world. 

The family from which Lemuel 
Willis sprang came from Taunton, 
Mass., to Westmoreland, New Hamp- 
shire, in the days following the Revo- 
lutionary War, and later moved on 
across the Connecticut River to Wind- 
ham, Vt. Here Lemuel Willis was 
born in a log hut April 24, 1802. He 
learned the alphabet standing at his 
grandmother’s knee, from the large 
capital letters at the beginning of each 
hymn in the family hymn _ book. 
Books were scarce in the home and the 
boy, as he grew older, often walked 
many miles through the snow to bor- 
row some volume of interest to read 
as he lay upon his back before the 
open fire. When he was eleven years 
old the family returned to Westmore- 
land, and here he first found oppor- 
tunity to attend the district school 





maintained during the winter season. 
The distressing lameness of his father 
soon shifted the burdens of the farm 
work upon the shoulders of the boy, 
and for four years his lot was one of 
incessant labor. When he had reached 
the age of fifteen years, his father’s 
health had improved, and the boy, 
having a desire to see something of 
the world, started on a 400-mile tramp 
through Massachusetts, New York and 
Vermont, accompanied by two Ches- 
terfield acquaintances. 

His taste for travel well satisfied, 
the boy now turned his attention to 
improving his mind. Rev. Robert 
Bartlett of Langdon preached occa- 
sionally in Westmoreland, and on one 
of his visits he suggested that Lemuel 
return with him and undertake some 
of the higher studies. The offer was 
gladly accepted, and in October, 1819, 
the young man took a bundle of ecloth- 
ing in hand and started for Langdon. 
Here he found as fellow-students Eli- 
jah Bent of Winchester and Eleazer 
Jewett of Langdon. After a brief 
period of instruction, the three young 
students engaged to teach school, Wil- 
lis going to Paper Mill Village in Al- 
stead, and Bent and Jewett remaining 
in Langdon. 

In the spring of 1820, Willis went 
to Chesterfield Academy for the study 
of Latin. Here he occupied a room 
with Dolphus Skinner, with whom he 
was on terms of the closest intimacy 
for some years. In a few months the 
boys went through the Latin gram- 
mar, reader, the Bucolies, and the first 
books of the A®neid. During the 
summer vacation, by alternate visits 
to each other’s homes, they completed 
the translation of Virgil’s master- 
piece, and while teaching school dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1820-21, 
they read the Latin Testament from 
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cover to cover. When the snows dis- 
appeared they went back to Chester- 
field Academy, this time to undertake 
Greek. 

The minds of the young men were 
gradually turning in the direction of 
the ministry. Their families were 
Universalists and traditions of the 
marvellous eloquence of the great 
Elhanan Winehester stirred their 
hearts. It had been generally pre- 
dicted among the townspeople that 





Rev. Lemuel Willis 


they would eventually become preach- 
ers of the Gospel, and it caused no 
surprise when they left Westmoreland 
and took up their theological studies 
with Rev. S. C. Loveland of Reading, 
Vt. They grounded themselves in 
the principles of the Universalist 
faith and were licensed to preach by 
the national convention of Universal- 
ists that met at what is now Lower 
Warner in September, 1822. 

That gathering of Universalists in 


the little hamlet was big with possibil- 
ities for the small and struggling de- 
nomination. A deep religious spirit 
prevailed from the beginning; from 
all along the line came weleome words 
of the advance and spread of the 
faith; and in the midst of the general 
rejoicing, ten sturdy young men came 
forward and offered themselves to the 
service of God in the ministry. The 
members of the convention could 
scarcely believe their eyes. Such an 
accession of new workers had never 
been known before. Prayers of 
thanksgiving broke forth on every 
side, Father Ballou spoke with an im- 
pressiveness that seemed almost in- 
spired and the hearts of the devoted 
few beat high with anticipation for 
the glorious future that seemed al- 
ready assured. 

The members of the convention seat- 
tered to their various fields of labor. 
Riding homeward with Esquire 
Farnsworth of Washington, Lemuel 
Willis was engaged to preach monthly 
to the society in that town. His ini- 
tial sermon was delivered the first 
Sunday in October, 1822, when the 
young preacher was only twenty years 
old. He divided his Sundays between 
Stoddard, Marlow, Aeworth and 
Washington, visiting the towns in ro- 
tation and making his journeys on 
horseback. For this service he re- 
ceived $4 per week and board. 

On his twenty-first birthday, April 
24, 1823, he lectured in Rogers’ hall 
in Lempster, and a few days later 
baptized four persons there, two of 
them being Mr. and Mrs. Ames Miner. 
A little light haired boy stood on the 
banks of the small stream near the 
Miner house and saw the ceremony 
performed for his parents. In later 
years he was baptized by the same 
hand, studied theology under the 
same direction and became one of the 
great preachers of the Universalist 
denomination, Dr. Alonzo A. Miner of 
Boston. Among the scholars who at- 
tended the school taught by Lemuel 








Willis in Marlow that winter was he 
‘who became Bishop Osman C. Baker 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The first twenty-one years of Lem- 
uel Willis’ life indicate that he was of 
more than usual self reliance and de- 
votion to principle. Against many 
obstacles and entirely through his own 
efforts he got such fitting for the min- 
istry as he could. But the fullness of 
his powers he could not foresee. He 
had no thought at that time of extend- 
ing his efforts beyond the small circle 
of towns in that section where his 
home was. He had planned that if 
he could be employed all the time at 
some occupation that would give him 
a livelihood and permit him to preach 
occasionally, that would be about all 
that he could reasonably expect. 

His first opportunity in a wider 
field came in 1824, when he was en- 
gaged to preach one half the time in 
Lebanon, the other half in Washing- 
ton. On June 13, 1825, desiring to 
attend the dedication of Bunker Hill 
monument, he came to Concord, and 
through the efforts of his friend 
Farnsworth, then a member of the 
state senate, delivered an address on 
Universalism in the senate chamber in 
the state house. He was interrupted 
again and again by a daughter of 
Judge Livermore. The young man 
proved equal to the occasion, how- 
ever, and went on his way via 
Portsmouth, Newburyport and Salem 
to Boston. He acted as chaplain of 
the New Hampshire Free Masons in 
the exercises in connection with the 
dedication of the monument, visited 
some of the Boston pastors and then 
went back to his work in the New 
Hampshire hills, full of courage and 
much inspired by the many grand 
things he had seen. 

A trip to Niagara Falls in 1826 and 
the delivery of two or three addresses 
in Troy, N. Y., en route led to his en- 
gagement as pastor of the society in 
that city. His salary was $500 per 
year. Full of enthusiasm for the 
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work, he began immediately the pub- 
lication of a monthly magazine, the 
Evangelical Repository. The _ jour- 
neyman printer who set the type 
eaught the infection and became the 
well known writer and preacher, Rev. 
James M. Austin. Three sermons on 
Sunday, the usual parish work, the 
building of a house, the publication of 
a magazine and the preparation of ad- 
dresses to deliver in nearby towns left 
the young preacher but little time to 
think of self; but a desire for the old 
familiar scenes finally led him to seek 
a pastorate in New England. 

It so happened that the church at 
Salem, Mass., to which Hosea Ballou 
and some of the lesser lights in the 
denomination had ministered, was 
seeking a new pastor. It seemed al- 
most presumption for the young 
preacher of twenty-six years to aspire 
to such an important place, but he had 
developed fast with growing oppor- 
tunities, and he found favor as a can- 
didate and was called to the pastor- 
ate in February, 1829. He was in- 
stalled March 25, 1829. After the 
services a procession of between 200 
and 300 men escorted their new pas- 
tor to a public hall, where a dinner 
was served. 

Here in Salem for the first time he 
found those opportunities for reading 
and study that his tastes de- 
manded. The Salem Atheneum was a 
daily visiting place. His congrega- 
tion included some of the leading men 
of the town, and he was placed on the 
school board and otherwise honored. 
In May, 1829, and against a stiff oppo- 
sition, he organized a Sunday school. 
Within a few months it had grown to 
a membership of 290, with a library 
of itsown. This was the first Sunday 
school organized in the Universalist 
denomination in Essex County. 

He had every reason to feel a pride 
in his pastorate in Salem. In eight 
and one half years he saw the rev- 
enues of the church increase more 
than double. His salary was raised 
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to $900, and the congregation offered 
to inerease it to $1,000 when he an- 
nounced his intention of resigning. 
The smallest congregation that he ever 
addressed in that church numbered 
152, and that Sabbath was one of the 
most stormy known in years. After 
the third year the congregations av- 
eraged from 800 to 1,000, occasionally 
rising to 1,500 and on one or two oe- 
casions to over 2,000. 

In the fullness of his pastoral sue- 
cess he was led to seek some smaller 
field, where he could devote more time 
to the health of his wife and the care 
of his children. He preached his 
farewell sermon in Salem on the last 
Sunday in May, 1837, and went back 
to the scenes of his early labors on 
the hills of Washington, N. H. Here 
he bought a farm and preached in that 
town, in Alstead and in Stoddard. 
During the winter of 1837-38 Alonzo 
A. Miner lived in the Willis house- 
hold, studying theology and teaching 
school in the vicinity. 

A eall to Claremont was declined 
early in 1838, but in May of the same 
year the church at Lynn, Mass., made 
arrangements for him to become their 
pastor. Here, too, he was very suc- 
cessful, and in 1841 he was ealled to 
the church at Roxbury, Mass., at a 
salary of $1,000 a year. The call was 
very tempting and the letter of resig- 
nation was prepared, but the society 
in Lynn having voted unanimously to 
urge him to remain, the letter was 
never read. In the fall of 1842, he 
accepted a call to Cambridgeport, 
Mass. Here he worked hard for three 
years and then feeling the need of a 
smaller pastorate and the health of 
his wife again becoming serious, he 
accepted the renewed call to Clare- 
mont, N. H. 

The decline and death of his wife 
in 1846, leaving five small children 
to be cared for, and his subsequent 
marriage in 1847 led him to Warner, 
N. H., where he planned to spend the 
closing years of his life. 

A year or two of out of door life 


gave him renewed health and vigor 
and he accepted a call to Orange, 
Mass., in the spring of 1850. In Jan- 
uary, 1853, he became pastor of the 
fine old church at Portsmouth, N. H., 
where he spent two very pleasant 
years. Failing health again sent him 
back to his Warner home, but in 1858 
he was prevailed upon to go to West 
Haverhill, Mass., for a year. 

This last pastorate marked the close 
of his larger activities in the Univer- 
salist pulpit. During the nearly 
forty years of his preaching the word 
of God, he had ministered to a num- 
ber of important churches, and gen- 
erally with suecess. Probably his 
more than eight years at Salem, Mass., 
will stand as the most important 
epoch in his life. It seems almost in- 
eredible that a young man with al- 
most no advantages in the way of 
higher education or family prestige 
should rise from comparative obseur- 
ity in the ministry at twenty to one 
of the most important pulpits in the 
denomination at twenty-six; but his 
long ministry at Salem is proof that 
his call there was not accidental. He 
was evidently the man for the place. 
A eontemporary preacher has written 
of his labors there in these words: 

*‘Here he found a field of labor 
especially suited to his taste and his 
talents; and under his ministry the 
society rapidly increased in numbers 
and strength. It will be no dispar- 
agement to the several worthy and 
able ministers who labored with the 
parish in Salem to say that no one of 
them took a more exalted position in 
the city, or did more for the interests 
of our religion. The high moral and 
christian tone of his teaching, the dig- 
nity and urbanity of his manners, and 
the propriety of his daily walk, se- 
eured for him the esteem -not only of 
his own parish, but of all who knew 
him. He was universally regarded as 
a true minister and as an example of 
the believer in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith and in 
purity.”’ 
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The retirement of Lemuel Willis 
to his home in Warner did not mean 
an entire cessation of work for the 
eause he loved so well. From 1859 
to 1863 he preached with more or less 
regularity in nearby towns, Washing- 
ton, Marlow, lLempster, Goshen, 
Unity, Newport, ete. Then his health 
became so impaired that public speak- 
ing was impossible. In 1867 he was 
able to undertake occasional work in 
Kensington and Newbury, later in 
Croydon Flat and Washington, and 
still later in Sutton. The succeeding 
years he devoted to supply work, to 
the preparation of sketches of his 
brothers in the ministry and to the 
many calls to officiate at weddings and 
funerals. 

He was now over seventy years old 
and one of the older preachers of the 
denomination. One of the most en- 
joyable events of those later years was 
his attendance upon the 50th anni- 
versary celebration of the Rocking- 
ham County Association of Universal- 
ists, held at South Newmarket on the 
9th and 10th of September, 1874. 
The aged man traveled to South Law- 
rence and then took train for New- 
market, where he arrived late in the 
afternoon. He was driven immedi- 
ately to the church and was led to a 
front seat. Dr. George H. Emerson 
of Boston, who was preaching the 
opening sermon, stopped in the midst 
of his address and came down from 
the pulpit to shake hands, then re- 
sumed his address. Later in the ses- 
sion Mr. Willis was called upon for a 
few words and was introduced to 
speak as the only clergyman living 
who had been present when the asso- 
ciation was born. In the evening he 
spoke again, telling the people how 
he and Dolphus Skinner, then just en- 
tering upon their ministerial work, 
had seen the notice of the approach- 
ing meeting to organize the associ- 
ation, and, full of zeal, had ridden 
from their homes to Deerfield, some 
fifty miles, on horseback. There was 
then, he said, only one Universalist 
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society in New Hampshire—that at 
Portsmouth—that had continuous 
preaching. There was no society in 
either Coneord, Manchester’ or 
Nashua. And there was a time, when 
Dolphus Skinner had gone from Lang- 
don to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., that 
he (Willis) was the only Universalist 
preacher in western New Hampshire. 

The exercises of the second day of 
the anniversary celebration included 
the reading of the record book of the 
association. There it was found re- 
corded that Lemuel Willis preached a 
sermon at the original Deerfield meet- 
ing in 1824. Rev. L. F. McKinney, 
who was reading the records, closed 
the book and stated that an aged 
woman (Mrs. Joseph Poor of Ken- 
sington) had heard that sermon of 
fifty years before and she had ridden 
eight miles in order that she might 
hear the voice of Father Willis once 
more. Of course, this brought Mr. 
Willis to the stand, and the aged man, 
surrounded by his old-time friends 
from Portsmouth and his other nearby 
parishes, had one of those pleasant 
greetings that brought tears to his 
eyes and made the occasion a mem- 
orable one for him. 

In the later years, calls in great 
number came to preach the funeral 





sermon of those who had _ been 
his parishioners in days gone 
by. Among the obsequies were 


those of John McCrillis of Goshen, 
Ames Miner of Lempster and Horace 
Chase of Hopkinton. The funeral 
sermon of Ames Miner of Lempster 
was in fulfilment of a promise of 
many years before and was in re- 
sponse to a deep and abiding friend- 
ship that continued for more than 
fifty years. Another funeral at- 
tended was that of Esquire Joseph 
Healy of Washington, a long time and 
beloved friend. The sermon was 
preached in request ‘to a promise of 
long standing, and the text, which was 
designed as a tribute of affection, was 
‘‘The memory of the just shall be 
blest.’’ 
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The many cares of pastoral life 
had left him little time for travel, 
yet he undertook a trip to Niagara 
Falls, as already mentioned, visited 
Saratoga Springs occasionally, and 
during his Salem pastorate went on 
a missionary journey to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where he preached 
for three months, and was instru- 
mental in the upbuilding of a strong 
society in that place. 

His early difficulties in obtaining 
good reading matter led him to cher- 
ish his books with the greatest of care, 
and during his lifetime he accumu- 
lated a library of 1,500 volumes. He 
once wrote: ‘‘The difficulty of getting 
books and procuring the means of 
knowledge in my childhood has, I be- 
lieve, made me value and love my li- 
brary more than I now should, had 
books and paper been as abundant to 
me in my childhood as they are to the 
rising generation now. My books 
have been my delight and comfort, 
my daily companions and joy, and I 
thank God for them as I do for my 
friends.”’ 

Gradually failing health attended 
Lemuel Willis until the year 1878, 
when he died on the 23d of July, 
aged seventy-six years. He had been 
nearly fifty-six years in the Universal- 
ist ministry and his death took place 
within a few rods of the spot where 
he was admitted to the ranks of the 
Universalist clergy in 1822. 

Lemuel Willis was generally re- 
garded as a sound rather than a bril- 
liant pulpit orator. As one of his 
long-time friends told the writer, ‘‘ We 
always expected something worth 
while when Lemuel Willis preached.’’ 
From his earliest boyhood his mind 
had a strong religious bent. No one 
ever heard him utter a profane or 
vulgar word. To go into the chris- 
tian ministry was the most natural 
thing he could do. He regarded hon- 
esty as one of the greatest virtues, 
and he so ordered his life that every 
debt, financial and otherwise, had its 
fullest payment. He was naturally 


of a somewhat retiring disposition 
and did not take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to push himself into the 
higher places of the church. Of his 
general characteristics, Rev. Otis A. 
Skinner wrote in 1854: 

‘Mr. Willis has been a diligent 
student and his reading has been well 
selected. His time has been given to 
history, the sciences and standard 
works on theology and morals, rather 
than those light productions which 
some think do so much for style. He 
has paid considerable attention to 
Latin and Greek, some to the German 
language, and is able to translate 
French with a good degree of accu- 
racy. He is a plain, strong, chaste 
writer, and an energetic and com- 
manding speaker. His sermons indi- 
eate thought, research and care, are 
elevated in their tone and well adapted 
to the wants of his people. He 
has good judgment and has never 
been deluded by any of the fancies of 
dreamers. His ministry, from the 
commencement to the present day, 
has been one of rare success, and 
though he has been located in several 
places, he has left no enemies in any 
of them; and there is not a pulpit 
in which he has stood where his pres- 
ence would not excite glad emotions 
in all. the people. Everywhere he is 
beloved, honored and esteemed; and 
against his fair fame even suspicion 
has never uttered a word.’’ 

Thirty years before, the bride of 
his boyhood days, Almanda Simmons 
of Westmoreland, had passed away, 
leaving five small children, four sons 
and a daughter. Abigail, widow of 
Major Daniel George of Warner, was 
the second wife. Of the children, 
Mary married Philip C. Bean of Con- 
cord and died several years before her 
father. Winchester enlisted for the 
Mexican War and remained there- 
after in California. L. Murray was 
for many years a well known phy- 
sician in the vicinity of Boston. Al- 
gernon of Concord and Harlon S. of 
Warner still survive. 








New llampshire’s Glory 


By Adelaide George Bennett 


{Dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt and of Hon. Nehemiah G. Ordway, late 
of Warner, N. H.} 


é 
Abroad o’er mount and vale and wave, 
Our great scene-shifter throws his matchless charm, 
And challenges the world to take the palm, 
While o’er rich landseapes eager artists rave 
And frantic rush the pliant brush to lave 
Where laurels drip their evanescent balm, 
Till nerveless drops the inefficient arm 
And baffled effort leaves the heart to crave. 
What is New Hampshire’s glory? Is it these 
Surpassing pageants as the seasons move 
In grandeur costumed every sense to please— 
Like puppets in an automatic groove, 
While the sweet, transient beauty quickly flees 
And memory waits to cherish and approve? 


II. 

No, these repeat themselves each yearly round, 
But men and women east in noble mold 
Shine like fixed stars with glint of glistening gold 

Within her far horizon’s lustrous bound. 

Fair panoramas deck the insensate ground, 
Covering their forms beneath the sodden wold, 
But the blue firmament for aye will hold 

Their names on high above the grassy mound. 

This is New Hampshire’s glory: Noble sons 
And daughters towering like the forest pine 

Far heavenward, so that he who runs 
May lift his eyes as to a guidon sign, 

And from the lives of those uplifted ones 
Quaff inspiration as a sparkling wine. 





Woman 
By Harry Leavitt Perham 


The grandest work of great Jehovah’s power, 
Who in divinity excelleth man. 
Whate’er his talents be, he never can 
Surpass or equal her for e’en an hour. 
In wisdom, grace and instinct’s subtle sense, 
He from her higher nature much receives ; 
Borne down by sorrow while he hopeless grieves, 
She calm remains. Her smile is recompense 
For any deed of greatness he has done, 
Or kindly act for guerdon seeming meet, 
Or any laurel he has nobly won, 
And, craving boon of love, placed at his feet. 
She is man’s better self, his greater part; 
God rules the universe through woman’s heart. 
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The Weiry 


{From an address in response to the welcome of Mayor W. F. Knight of Laconia to the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Trade, at the mid-summer outing, July 17, 1907, by Ira F. Harris of Nashua.} 


Fortune has so ordered it that it 
has been my privilege to sail on the 
waters of many lakes in the United 
States and some in Canada, as well 
as those in England and Seotland, in 
Italy and Switzerland, and, divested 
of all historic associations and arti- 
ficial embellishments, I have never 
seen a more beautiful body of 
water than our own Winnipesaukee. 
Whether it is approached from the 
north, or the south, or the east, or 
the west, you are greeted by a view 
always inspiring and ever restful; 
and today, as we sailed across its 
waters, my mind went back to a time 
when these shores were inhabited by 
another race of men; when the eamp- 
fires of peace and the campfires of 
war burned upon the summit of old 
Ossipee, and were answered back 
from hoary Chocorua. I refer to the 
age of Chocorua for the reason that 
geologists tell us that it is one of the 
oldest landmarks in the world, emerg- 
ing from the primeval ocean at the 
very dawn of geological history. But 
this being a trades meeting, my mind 
naturally centered upon these Weirs, 
and the commercial activities which 
surrounded them in aboriginal times. 
Let me explain: 

In 1620, when the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth this region, bounded, 
roughly, by the White Mountains on 
the north; Mt. Wachusetts on the 
west ; following along down the beau- 
tiful Merrimack and to the sea on 
the south, and continuing far into 
the present borders of Maine, was 
inhabited by some fifteen distinet and 
separate tribes of Indians, who had 
bound themselves into a politieal eon- 
federation, ruled over by that wily 
and powerful old chieftain, Passa- 
conaway, and known as the great Pen- 
acook nation; and while the political 
headquarters and awe-inspiring em- 


blems of authority were at Penacook, 
near the present city of Concord, at 
certain periods much of the commer- 
cial activity of the nation centered 
around these Weirs, and why? 

Three hundred and two years and 
thirty-one days ago, and about this 
hour in the afternoon, De Champlain 
discovered the Merrimack, which on 
account of its valuable salmon and 
shad fisheries, was considered by the 
Indians the most important stream 
that flowed into the Atlantic along 
the present shores of New England. 
One remarkable and peculiar fact 
about these fish was that the shad 
alone entered this lake; for while 
each spring they left the sea together 
for their spawning beds, they trav- 
eled in each other’s company until 
they reached the forks of the Mer- 
rimack at the present city of Frank- 
lin, when they parted; the salmon, 
preferring the cooler waters, took the 
Pemigewasset, which stream rises far 
up in the mountains, affording those 
dark pools and whirling eddies in 
which this magnificent fish so much 
delighted, and where it found its fa- 
vorite spawning beds. The shad, as 
peculiar and unanimous in their 
tastes, preferring the more quiet 
waters, took to the Winnipesaukee, 
and through that river passed into 
this lake in countless myriads, where 
they had ample room and favorable 
opportunity for the development of 
millions of eggs, made necessary by 
their depletion by ravenous fish, and 
their still more insatiate enemy, the 
redskin. 

At this time there occurred at fre- 
quent intervals and favorable loeali- 
ties, during the whole course of the 
Merrimack temporary fish weirs, con- 
structed of saplings driven into the 
mud, intertwined with willow twigs 
and grass; but at the outlet of this 











lake and a few rods below where we 
are now sitting, there existed a per- 
manent fish weir, substantially con- 
structed of stone. What people built 
this weir, and how many races it had 
served, no man knows. 

The reason for the existence of 
this Penacook confederacy was for 
the purpose of presenting united de- 
fence against their powerful rivals 
‘and mortal enemies, the Mohawks, 
who forever kept a greedy eye upon 
the fisheries of the Merrimack; and 
the outlying tribes, that is, the tribes 
not living directly on the river, were 
induced to become members of the 
confederation, under the agreement 
that they should have the privilege of 
gathering their fish, which they cured 
for their winter’s use, from the Mer- 
rimack; and it became incumbent 
upon the tribes occupying the more 
important falls, such as those at Law- 
rence, Lowell, Amoskeag and the 
Weirs, to invite annually, when the 
fish commenced to run, all the tribes 
of the nation to come and join in the 
eatch. 

Let us picture for a moment the 
scene which took place at these weirs 
on such occasions. All the tribes 
had been invited, and all who could 
attended. Silently in the night, or 
‘with much hilarity and rejoicing in 
‘the day, one by one the tribes arrived 
and hastily constructed their tem- 
porary villages of wigwams on both 
sides the river below us, on either 
‘side of the lake beside us, and on the 
‘beautiful hills above us. Here also 
eame old Passaconaway, prophets, 
medicine men, and other dignitaries 
of the confederacy, who watched the 
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success of the fishermen, discussed 
and arranged the affairs of the con- 
federacy, and indulged in or wit- 
nessed the grotesque entertainments 
customary on such occasions. During 
the day the braves were engaged in 
taking the fish which they secured by 
means of dip nets, and by the boat- 
load, while the squaws were busy pre- 
paring them for immediate use, for 
barter and for preservation, it being 
understood that the immediate reason 
for these gatherings was to procure 
the fish while they were running, 
which they cured and took home for 
subsequent consumption. The nights 
were spent in dancing and feasting. 
On such occasions, lovers’ vows were 
plighted, marriages consummated, and 
treaties formed. And the Ossipees, 
coming down from the mountains to 
the north, and the Agawams coming 
up from the sea at the south, and the 
Androseoggins coming far from the 
east, and the other tribes, brought 
with them implements of war and 
articles of handiwork peculiar to 
their tribes and their regions, and of- 
fered them here for barter; and thus 
this place at such times became the 
great medium of exchange for the na- 
tion. Therefore, in addition to its 
conveniences and attractive scenery, 
from an historical point of view, this 
is an eminently fitting place to hold 
the mid-summer meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Trade. 
And, gentlemen of the Laconia Board 
of Trade, we again thank you for in- 
viting us here, and assure you that 
your every act of courtesy has been 
appreciated. 
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An Interesting Record 


Being an account of the journey of the Committee of the Original Proprietors of the Township of 
Peeling, now Woodstock, N. H., in 1763, copied from the original manuscript by Lucien Thomp- 
son of Durham, together with incidental documents and notes by Mr. Thompson. 


MINUTES OF THE JOURNEY. 


November 8th 1763. 


This day Set out from madbury for to 
lay out the Town of Peeling in the County 
of Grafton in the State of New Hamp- 
shire at Ten OClock forenoon went 
through Barrington Notingham and arived 
at Capt MacClaries in Ipsom and put up 
the ninth day it Raind and we Set out 
for Canterbery Crost part Chichester and 
arived at Insgn John Moors in Canter- 
bery at twelve O Clock and lay by that 
afternoon and the tenth day it being Very 
Rainy the leventh day we Set out and 
Crost the ferry over to Contoocoock then 
proceed to Bakers Town to Antoney Boens 
at twelve OClock and that afternoon we 
Rode twelve mile and incamped and then 
finding friend Canney to be Sick Sent him 
Back to baker’s town with the horses 
their to Tarry till we Returned and hiered 
Anthoney Boen to go on in his Room 
the twelth day we Crost Smith River by 
falling Several trees acrost the Said River 
and proceed up pemesawaset River till 
night and inCamped the thirteenth day 
proceeded up the river till we Came to the 
mouth of Bakers river and incamped the 
next morning Crost Bakers river by mak- 
ing a Raft the fourteenth day and 
marched up Bakers River and found good 
land for Seven or Eight miles together 
up by the river the fifteenth day we 
marced on bad land all day and got in 
about four mile of Haveril and incamped 
and was informed by two men that Came 
out from haveril that night the South- 
east Corner was four miles down the way 
a mile or two from the way and we found 
it So and Sixteenth day run one mile that 
night and Crost the path we went up in 
and incamped Sixteenth day we meas- 
uring on till we found peeling Corner or 
Run our Compliment of miles & Rods and 
found very bad land and incamped Seven- 
teenth day and at night it Snowed before 
day the Eighteenth day we set out for 
home and found bad land for way and in- 
Camped nineteenth day we Struck pemis- 
sawasit river and fallowing it down to 
the mouth of Bakers river Crost Bakers 
river on a raft and Came to plymouth 
Campt Saterday night and incamped Sun- 
day morning the twentieth day marched 
for want of provisions and Came to the 

*Ancestor of the writer. 


Camp where we left our horses and in- 
camped 21 day we Set out for Bakers 
town and arived at anthoney Boens 12 
O Clock thier took our horses and arrived 
at Insign Moors and heir put up the next 
morning we Set out for home and Tues- 
day night Slept in our own beeds 
Joshua Wingate 
Dudley Watson 
Ichabod Canney 
John Demerit 
William Hanson Jur 
A commite to lay out the aforesaid Town 
of Peeling 


Peeling, N. H., was granted Sep- 
tember 23, 1763, to Eli Demerit* and 
others. It was regranted December 
17, 1771, to Nathaniel Cushman and 
others and named Fairfield. The 
name was changed to Woodstock 
June 19, 1840. 

The Peeling charter of 1763 is 
given in New Hampshire State 
Papers, volume XXV, pages 644 to 
647 inclusive. 

It was on the following November 8 
that the committee of the proprietors 
set out from Madbury to run the 
township lines. The original minutes 
of their journey were discovered by 
the writer among some old family 
papers belonging to Major John De 
Meritt and his sister, Miss Jennie M. 
De Meritt of Madbury, descendants 
of John DeMerit, one of the above 
mentioned committee. With their 
consent the writer has copied this old 
manuscript, which is a very interest- 
ing account of their journey to and 
from Peeling. 

Joshua Wingate, the chairman of 
the committee, was authorized under 
the charter to call the first meeting of 
the proprietors, on the first Tuesday 
in November, 1763, and to act as mod- 
erator of said meeting. It was at 
this meeting the committee was ap- 
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pointed which set out within a few 
days for Peeling. 

Most of the proprietors were Mad- 
bury or Dover men. Among them 
was the Rev. Jonathan Cushing of 
Dover. The following persons by the 
name of DeMerit were named among 
the proprietors: Eli, William, Ebe- 
nezer, Job, John, John, Jr., and Solo- 
mon. John' DeMerit, Sr. (the son of 
Eli,? the emigrant) was born June 19, 
1698, and was sixty-five years of age 
at the time this trip was made to Peel- 
ing. His son, John Demerit, Jr., was 
the Major John Demeritt of Madbury 
who hauled the gunpowder taken 
from Fort William and Mary to Bun- 
ker Hill in season to be used against 
the British troops. They lived on 
what is now known as the Hopley 
DeMeritt farm in Madbury. The 
present Major John DeMeritt of 
Madbury, the third Major John, is a 
great great great grandson of the 
John Demerit who was one of the 
committee to run the township lines 
of Peeling and who probably wrote 
out the record of the journey, as the 
manuscript was found among Demerit 
papers belonging to his descendants. 

The will of John DeMeritt of Mad- 
bury, February 15, 1772, mentions 
wife Margaret, sons John and Jo- 
seph and daughters, Elizabeth Drew, 
Mary Tasker, Sarah Emerson. Pro- 
bated 1774, Strafford County Pro- 
bate Records, Vol 1, page 12. 

The grant apparently was forfeited 
by non-settlement, according to the 
terms of the charter. Dr. Thompson, 
Esq.,* of Durham petitioned in 1771 
for a new charter, which was granted 
by Gov. John Wentworth and a new 
charter signed Dec. 17, 1771, regrant- 
ing under the name of Fairfield. Dr. 
Ebenezer Thompson of Durham was 
a grantee and took fourteen hundred 
acres. 


The following notes will show that 
the township was still called Peeling 
and that Judge Thompson was the 

*Great great grandfather of the writer. 
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clerk of the proprietors until his 
death in 1802, and how he disposed 
by will of part of his Peeling land, ete. 


September 14th, 1803. Recd of Ebenezer 
and Benjamin Thompson Esqrs Executors 
of the Last will and Testament of the 
Honble Ebenezer Thompson Esqr Late De- 
ceased the Records and file of Papers of 
the proprietors of the township of Peel- 
ing being the former Clerk to Said pro- 
prierty. 

John Mooney 
Proprietors Clerk. 


‘‘The inventory of Judge Ebenezer 
Thompson who died in 1802 ineluded 
seven original rights of land in the 
town of Peeling, supposed to contain 
fourteen lots, 100 acres each lot, ex- 
cepting one of said lots, which was 
sold by the deceased—$1,040.”’ 

In the personal estate was included 
‘One mare called the Peeling mare— 
$50.’ 


Durham June 24th 1801. 
Upon Settlement of my Taxes & my 
sons E. Thompson Junr in Peeling being 
17 lots, with E Demerit collector & also 
on eleven lots bidd off at Vendue there is 
due to him eleven dollars & 48 cents. 


Ebenr Thompson 


Recd of Ebnr & Benjn Thompson Exers 
of the last will and testament of Ebenr 
Thompson Esqr late of Durham Decd the 
sum of seven Dollars forty four Cents 
in full of all demands from s4 Estate & in 
particular for the ballance due of the taxes 
on seven original rights of land in the 
Town of Peeling Novr 28, 1802. 


Ebenr Demeritt 





Recd of Ebenr & Benjn Thompson two 
Dollars forty Cents being the two fifths 
parts of the pros tax on the lots No 18 & 
No 19 in the 12 range in Peeling commit- 
ted to me to collect—also twenty cents for 
Cost of advertising &c. 

William Ballard, Collector. 
Jany 24, 1804. 


From will of Ebenezer Thompson 
of Durham, dated February 12, 1795: 
‘‘* * T give and bequeath unto 
my three daughters namely Sarah 
wife of James Leighton, Anna wife of 
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Curtis Coe & Polly wife of Richard 
Pickering and to their heirs and 
assigns equally divided among them 
all my lands * * * in the Town- 
ship of Peeling being some original 
rights containing fourteen hundred 
acre lots besides undivided land ex- 
cepting fifty acres of a middling qual- 
ity which I have agreed to give John 
Smith an indented servant, the names 
of the original proprietors of said 
rights in Peeling are Daniel Warner 
Esq’. James Nevin Esq’. Hatevil 
Leighton William Leighton William 
Demerit Solomon Demerit & Silas 
Tem *-* 

In a subsequent will, February 12, 
1802, (unsigned) Judge Thompson 
gave to his daughters ‘‘all my land in 
the town of Peeling in this State not 
otherwise disposed of by these pres- 


ents.’’ He also added the following 
clause: ‘‘Item. I give and bequeath 
unto my five Grandsons, namely 
Ebenezer Coe, Ebenezer Leighton, 
Ebenezer Thompson Pickering, Ebe- 
nezer Thompson son of my son Eb" 
Thompson and Ebenezer Thompson 
son of my son Benjamin Thompson 
& to their heirs and assigns forever, 
each a hundred acre lot of land in the 
aforesaid Town of Peeling. And the 
oldest of my said Grandsons is to have 
the first choice or pitch of a hundred 
aere lot out of the whole lots I shall 
own at the time of my decease and so 
on according to their ages, the oldest 
shall make his choice or pitch until 
they have each chosen an hundred 
acre lot.”’ 

This will was unsigned by Judge 
Thompson, who died August 14, 1802. 


NON RESIDENT TAXES IN PEELING 1802 











County Highway 

No. 3 5th Range—1 Division } 

William Demerit 12 9 —) \ 10 25 

Sold 

2 6 1 ) 

Solomon Demerit 20 7 2 \ 10 25 
21 1 ) 

Hatevil Leighton 19 9 2 \ 10 25 
e s 1 ) 

William Leighton 13 7 2 \ 10 25 
13 1 1 ) 

Silas Tuttle 9 10 2 \ 10 25 
6 5 1 ) 

James Evans li 9 2 \ 10 25 
4 2 1 } 

Daniel Warner 20 9 2 \ 10 25 
1 5 1 ) 

Stephen Pinkham 7 8 2 \ 10 25 

Sold 

Obadiah Drew 10 3 1 5 12} 

Nathaniel Lamos 3 4 1 5 12} 

e 90 $2.25 

90 

3.15 

Commissions. . ; Sieseraraae 31 

3.46 


Received of Ebenezer Thompson Esq" by the hand of Mr. Ebenezer Demerit three 
Dollars and forty six Cents in full of the above am° of Tax—June 12, 1802 
Nath: Parker Dep” Se‘y 
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Ebenezer Demeritt of Madbury, N. 
H., in his will dated May 20, 1808, 
proved July 11, 1808 (Strafford Pro- 
bate, Vol. XI, page 141), gave to his 
son Jacob B. Demeritt, one hundred 
acres of land in the town of Peeling, 
County of Grafton, being lot num- 
bered eighteen in the fourth range of 
lots in said town. He also gave to 
his daughters Mary K. Demeritt, 
Hannah §. Demeritt, Clarissa IL. 
Demeritt, Elvira L. Demeritt and son 
Harry L. Demeritt, six rights of land, 
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being all the residue of my lands in 
the aforesaid town of Peeling. 

The inventory of Ebenezer Demer- 
itt of Madbury, filed November 18, 
1808, Strafford Probate (Vol XII, 
page 150) gives 700 acres of land in 
Peeling, $1,000. 

The inventory of William Ballard 
of Durham, filed November 21, 1811, 
(Strafford Probate, Vol. 12, page 
481) mentions 1,200 acres of land, 
by estimation, in the town of Peeling, 
$1,200. 


lLove’s Burden 


By J. Franklin Babb 


Heart of me, soul of me, lift me your eyes, 
Read me this riddle of care: 

Bend low your face while I whisper it, Sweet, 
How love has its burden to bear. 

Heavy the weight, light as a breath, 

Glorious as day, sombre as death. 

Crown of drear thorns—Bethany’s rest— 

Who carries the burden he is sure blest. 


Life of me, best of me, tell me your tale, 
Dearest of stories that thrill me. 
Turn not your cheek, for its flush is aye fair, 
**T love thee,’’ heart listen, ‘‘I love thee.’’ 
Weights there are none, nights pass in noon, 
Heel hath no wound—Heaven cometh soon. 
Robe of the Purple, crown set with gems, 
I have touched, O the healing, love’s garment’s hem! 


61 Academy St., Laconia, N. H. 
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A Review of a New Book of Poetry; 
and a Sprig of Rosemary 


By Ellen McRoberts Mason 


So very many new books cause a 
chill of disappointment to a sensitive 
reader, or at least leave him with ex- 
pectation strangely unsatisfied, that it 
is with surprise and ever-increasing 
delight that one reads the poems of 
‘In the Harbour of Hope,’’ a new 
book of verse by the late deeply-la- 
mented Mary Elizabeth Blake, pub- 
lished last month by Little, Brown 
and Company. 

Fhe many-sided and fascinating 
personality of the author is reflected 
in these poems that are the expres- 
sion of varied moods and experiences, 
and all written with the unerring di- 
rectness, simplicity and intentness of 
the skilled and greatly-gifted limner 
—indeed they could have been the 
work of only such a one. 

In the small volume of one hundred 
and twenty pages there is surprising 
variety of theme: the patriotic poems 
have the thrilling ring of a Roman 
trumpet call to heroic deeds and 
thoughts, and of them there are some 
half dozen, of which ‘‘ Hellas—1897,”’ 
**South Africa—1900,’’ ‘‘ Admiral 
Porter,’’ are specially inspiring, while 
**The Irish in America,’’ with its lov- 
ing praise and tribute, might well be 
classed with these. There are several 
exquisite love poems, voicing the 
heart-speech of different ages in life, 
and of those ‘‘ What the Wife’s Heart 
Said,’’ is perhaps the one to awaken 
the deepest response. Of the ‘‘Two 
Idyls in Humble Life,’’ ‘‘ When Den- 
nis Comes Home to his Tay,’’ is delie- 
iously humorous, natural and true to 
type. 

The descriptive poems show the in- 
tense love of nature with the appre- 
ciation and accuracy of beautiful de- 
tail that was characteristic of the au- 


thor. The mothering poems are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and in the in- 
finitely grieving and longing ones—in 
distinction from the proud and joyous 
and inciting ones—it is plain to see 
the pitiful sorrow reflected that once 
eame with whelming force into Mrs. 
Blake’s own life, from having had 
three darling children taken from her 
loving arms with tragic suddenness. 
Her steadfast religious faith illumines 
these poems of yearning and loss, and 
indeed as a religious poet none but 
the highest rank can be accorded hef. 
A poem of two stanzas, ‘‘The An- 
swer,’’ ‘‘Three Festival Overtures”’ 
(‘‘Easter Day,’’ ‘‘ All Saints,’’ ‘‘ At 
Christmas in the Morning’’), several 
sonnets—the book contains near a 
score of sonnets, alike perfect and 
lofty—notably ‘‘To One New Born,”’ 
‘*Sursum Corda,’’ and the last one in 
the collection, ‘‘Death,’’ all of those 
are full of spiritual eestasy, the out- 
pourings of an intensely religious na- 
ture. 

But one of the finest and most typi- 
eal of all of them is the poem called 
‘‘The Labourer.’’ It is one of the 
latest of them ..'' and the author her- 
self considered it one of the very best 
things that she ever wrote. It is a 
protest against the spirit of ‘‘The Man 
With the Hoe,’’ and shows forth very 
clearly the feeling of the author with 
regard to the dignity and fineness of 
labor. It is exercising restraint not 
to quote those splendid verses, as well 
as some of those that shadow forth 
Mrs. Blake’s loyal affection for her 
brave, native Ireland—verdant Ire- 
land with its witchery of landscape 
and oppression of its people. Of 
those latter it seems to me are ‘‘In 
Exile,’’ ‘‘In Donegal’’ and ‘‘ An Irish 
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Mother’s Lullaby.’’ But it is better 
to let readers read the book and inter- 
pret for themselves. It is most taste- 
fully made as designed by the author 
herself, and prefaced by an estimate 
of the woman and the poet by Kath- 
erine E. Conway, a tribute Worthy of 
this collection of exquisite poems—ex- 
quisite and discerning praise, exquis- 
itely written. 

The present writer treasures a 
lovely memory of a charming ae- 
quaintance with Mary Elizabeth 
Blake: A good many years ago I was 
one of the many thousands of readers 
of the ‘‘Rambling Talks’’ in the Bos- 
ton Journal, signed ‘‘M. E. B.’’ They 
were the transcripts of the daily ob- 
servations and reflections of a bril- 
liant, witty and exceedingly culti- 
vated woman; reviews of the literary 
and musical life of Boston, her phil- 
osophical points of view concerning 
affairs of the times, her tramps and 
talks and journeyings with her family 
of boys, all were set down in the lux- 
uriant diction and with the keen in- 
sight that were wholly natural to Mrs. 
Blake, and I used to read them with 
all the eager, unbounded, half-adoring 
admiration of a country girl who 
longed to be literary. 

It was years before I knew the full 
name of the writer who signed her de- 
lightful weekly letters with those be- 
witching initials; but in the course of 
time and in the way of working my- 
self for a Boston newspaper, I met a 
friend of Mrs. Blake, who told me a 
great deal about my divinity, and pre- 
sented me with one of Mrs. Blake’s 
enchanting books of travel, ‘‘On the 
Wing,’’ but it was still several years 
later before I met her personally. 

One April morning a lady came to 
my house and said that she had been 
told that I knew about Lady Blanche 
Murphy’s life in North Conway, and 
asked if I would tell her the story of 
the Lady Blanche. Now, if I am 
anything I am a punctilious house- 
wife, and as it happened to be of a 


Saturday morning and I was in the 
midst of the Saturday’s baking, and 
moreover could not know that I was 
flying in the face of an opportunity 
to entertain an angel unawares, I at 
first began to make excuse, and begged 
the first tourist of that particular sea- 
son to come again when baking should 


be over and gone; but her compelling . 


and gracious personality prevailed, 
and so I gave her a seat that com- 
manded the view of Moat Mountain 
still wearing its snowy and steely win- 
ter armor, while I took off my work- 
apron which I told my visitor was pos- 
sessed of a powerful and gruesome 
fascination for me, owing to its form- 
erly having been the work-apron of 
my student son, who used to wear it 
in the dissecting-room. She asked me 
in what hospital and when I told her 
she said that her son was a surgeon 
there, from whom mine might per- 
haps have had instruction. 

When she told me that Dr. Blake 
was her son, I eried, ‘‘And you are 
Mary Elizabeth Blake, the ‘M. E. B.’ 
of whom I have dreamed, whom I 
have longed for years to meet!’’ I 
passed a happy morning with her, one 
of those never-to-be-forgotten morn- 
ings of life, and I cherish a vivid 
recollection of the first time that I 
ever saw Mrs. Blake at her winter 
home in Boston. 

She was wonderfully charming in 
her own house, and seated in the light 
of the log-fire in the great library, 
with a background of books and paint- 
ings, her dress always artistic and set- 
ting off her dark beauty as a hand- 
some frame suits a beautiful picture, 
she was a beautiful and memorable 
picture, her mellifluous voice, delight- 
ful conversation and magnetic pres- 
ence giving the picture gladdening 
reality and joyous being. 

Her little household ways and no- 
tions of having and doing things de- 
lighted me as disclosures of her artis- 
tie and poetic nature. One of the 
pretty plenishings that I reeall as be- 
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tokening the taste of the mistress of 
that pleasant home, was the miniature 
chime bells—generally hung by rib- 
bons or silken cords from the ceiling 
and near to the hall stairway of a 
house—whose unusualness made its 
charm. In place of the Japanese 
hells commonly used, Mrs. Blake had 
a string of Swiss sheep-bells that she 
had brought home from Switzerland 
to make the music of her household 
chimes. The ends of the ribbon fell 
just over the furnace register in the 
floor, and the heat-waves would set the 
bells a-tinkling, and the mistress—oh, 
so often in the early mornings!— 
could again in fancy see the mighty 
snow-capped peaks, the wondrous sun- 
set glow, the verdant valleys and the 
mountain sheep going up and down in 
their Alpen pastures. Her dining- 
room windows overlooked the Charles 
River, and she used to tell me how, 
when the houses on the Charles banks 
were lighted up at night the scene 
reminded her most delightfully of 
Venice. 

Miss Conway has spoken in her 
preface of Mrs. Blake’s proficiency in 
modern tongues. I recall the en- 
thusiasm with which (when she was 
onee calling upon me in Boston) she 
told me of the pleasure those courses 
of famous French lectures afforded 
her, and I remember listening to her 
talking Spanish at her house with a 
young niece from Mexico. And on 
that April morning in North Conway 
I recall that she read the German 
seript that made the fanciful legend 
for a fir-balsam pillow (a quotation 
from some verses about a fir tree. 
Longfellow has _ translated them, 
though regrettably he has rendered 
‘‘Tannenbaum”’ as ‘‘hemlock tree’’) 
with excellent North German accent 
and pronunciation. 

Several of Mrs. Blake’s sons are 
physicians, and she once told me that 
when persons wondered that she could 
reconcile herself to their choosing 
such an arduous life, when she knew 
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so well its hardships and deprivations 
—her husband, Dr. John G. Blake, is 
one of Boston’s eminent physicians 
and one of the founders of the Boston 
City Hospital—she answered that she 
felt they were choosing the highest in 
life, because their work would insure 
the greatest service to humanity. Her 
estimate is set down in glowing lines 
in one of the best of her sonnets. 


“THE HERO.” 


‘‘Him they eall Hero, who in one fine 

burst 

Of splendid courage, 
world’s acclaim, 

Doth storm the shining heights of 
mighty Fame, 

And win his crown, though Fortune 
do her worst. 

How shall we speak his holier name, 
who strives 

In hidden silence and with laboring 
breath, 

Against the fearsome shapes of Pain 
and Death, 

Counting his laurels in glad human 
lives? 

Who gives to woman joy too deep 
for words ; 

Calls back to her dear eyes the light 
of Hope, 

And sets her feet on that fair up- 
land slope 

Where children’s voices sing like 
happy birds. 

Nay! like the Master be his memory 
blest,— 

The Good Physician’s name leads all 
the rest.’’ 


*mid the 


Service, helpfulness to others, an 
actual and profound realization of the 
brotherhood of man, those were indis- 
pensables in this poet’s ideal plan for 
the uplifting of the world, and that © 
‘*to help’’ was her heart’s deepest as- 
piration is expressed in another soul- 
ful sonnet, ‘‘The Choice,’’ which I 
cannot refrain from quoting: 
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**Tf sudden to mine eyes’ joy-dazzled 

bliss 

Some happy dawn, the Angel of the 
Lord 

Should come all glorious, hiding his 
swift sword, 

And in glad greeting stoop my brow 
to kiss, 

With message from the Master, that 
should grant 

The dearest wish my soul could 
know to frame,— 

What could I ask in that most Holy 


Name, 

That in this life most blessing would 
implant ? 

Not for great gift; nor even virtue 
great, 

In steadfast mood of constant right- 
eousness 


Uplifted, far apart from other men; 

But that in daily living’s poor es- 
tate, 

I might divine my 
brother’s stress, 

And with strong handclasp lift him 
up again.”’’ 


stumbling 


Mrs. Blake had a great love for the 
North Conway region. Besides spring 
sojourns. at Kearsarge, she was wont 
to pass a part of her summers at the 
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Crawford House, and I used to go to 
the railroad station for an inspiring 
glimpse of her as she passed through 
with her daughter, whose cultured 
taste assured the fine making of her 
mother’s latest book. 

Knowing her love of wild flowers, 
I was in the habit of sending her 
boxes of them in the spring, yellow, 
white, and purple violets, trailing ar- 
butus, scarlet columbines, willow cat- 
kins; partly for the thought of her 
delight in them, partly, too, for the 
pleasure that her exquisite notes of 
thanks brought me. I have found in 
this her last book a poem of two verses 
with the title, ‘‘A Portrait,’’ that per- 
fectly describes Mrs. Blake as she has 
always seemed to me: 


‘“Where she doth walk, the common 


street 
Grows fragrant as her footsteps 
pass, 
As where one treads with careless 
feet 


On violets hidden in the grass; 


**And when she speaks, within a land 
Of rare delight doth fancy roam, 
As if on some far distant strand 
To homesick hearts came sound of 
home.’’ 


Reflection 
By Isabel Ambler Gilman 


At morn we scan life’s horizon 
For heights we would gain, 
Impatient to do and to dare, 


To be and attain. 


At noon we plunge in life’s battle, 
Forgetting the cost; 

At even’ we pause and then sigh 
For what we have lost.’ 


Out of the past comes the memory 
Of sunshine and tears; 

Out of the present the wisdom 
Of ripening years; 

Out of the future, reflection, 
And leisure to build 

The shadowy castles with which 
Our day dreams were filled. 
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COL. DAVID R. PIERCE 


Col. David R. Pierce, at one time a 
prominent lawyer in Somersworth, died in 
Kenmore, North Dakota, October 18, 
1907. 

Colonel Pierce was a native of Hiram, 
Me., born February 4, 1848. He enlisted 
when a mere boy in the 7th Maine Bat- 
tery and served in the Petersburg cam- 
paign in the Civil War. After the war he 
returned home to Maine and studied law, 
and later went to California, where he 
was admitted to the bar and practiced 
four years. Returning later he went to 
Somersworth, where he taught the gram- 
mar school for several years, and then 
engaged in law practice with his brother, 
William S., now of Dover. He became 
prominent in public affairs and in the G. 
A. R.,.in which he was department com- 
mander for New Hampshire in 1891-’92. 
He was for several years city solicitor of 
Somersworth and served as a member of 
the New Hampshire legislature in 1895 
and 1897. In 1892 he was a delegate from 
this state to the national Republican con- 
vention which nominated Benjamin Har- 
rison for the presidency. He removed to 
North Dakota in 1897, where he had been 
eminently successful in law and business. 
He was prominent in. the Masonic fra- 
ternity. 


HON. CHARLES F. CASWELL 


Charles Frelinghuysen Caswell, born in 
Strafford, N. H., May 10, 1851, died in 
Denver, Colorado, November 21, 1907. 

He was a son of Cornelius E. and Bet- 
sey Thurston (Chase) Caswell, who re- 
moved from Strafford to Dover in 1858, 


where he attended the public schools and. 


Franklin Academy. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1874, studied law in 
Lynn, Mass., and was admitted to the bar 
in 1877. He was for a time assistant post- 
master at Dover, but went to Colorado 
about 1880 and commenced the practice of 
law at Middle Park, removing later to 
Grand Junction, where he continued in 
practice until his election as associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, in 1906, 
when he removed to Denver. 

He was prominent in politics as a Re- 
publican, and was considered a promising 
eandidate for the next United States sen- 
atorship at the time of his death. He 
married May 7, 1891, Miss Jessie Tenney 
Gray, a graduate of Michigan University, 
who survives him, without children. 


BENJAMIN CHAMPNEY 


Benjamin Champney America’s greatest 
landscape painter, died at his home in Wo- 
burn, Mass., December 11, 1907. 

Mr. Champney was born in New Ips- 
wich, N. H., November 20, 1817. His 
father, Benjamin Champney, was a law- 
yer, who died leaving seven children, with 
limited resources. At ten years of age 
Benjamin went to live with an aunt, Mrs. 
Louisa Bugbee, at Lebanon, where he 
worked in a mill four years, attending 
school winters. He then returned home to 
New Ipswich and attended the Appleton 
Academy two years, after which he went 
to Boston and entered a store. After a 
time he became an apprentice in a litho- 
graphic establishment and later worked 
as a draughtsman. His artistic taste was 
developed and later, in company with a 
friend, he opened a studio. In 1841 he 
went to Europe to pursue his artistic stud- 
ies, remaining till 1846, the time being 
largely spent in Paris studios. Subse- 
quently he made another trip abroad. In 
1850 he first visited North Conway, which 
became his summer home and scene of ac- 
tive labor in his chosen vocation as a 
landscape artist, in which he won world- 
wide celebrity. He was twice married, 
but left no children. 


REV. JAMES NOYES 


Rev. James Noyes, a retired Methodist 
clergyman and former superintendent of 
the New Hampshire Orphan’s Home at 
Franklin, died December 6, 1907, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

He was born in the town of Columbia, 
July 2, 1835; was educated at Newbury 
(Vt.) Seminary and served four years in 
the Civil War, in the Eighth Vermont Vol- 
unteers. He left the service with the rank 
of captain. He subsequently attended the 
Boston University Theological School and 
became a member of the New Hampshire 
Methodist Episcopal Conference in 1867. 
He held pastorates at Lancaster, Clare- 
mont and Franklin, and at the close of the 
latter became superintendent of the or- 
phans’ home, continuing till 1891, when he 
resigned and removed to Cambridge. He 
leaves a widow and four children: Clara, 
wife of Rev. C. H. Puddy of Portland, 
Me., Mrs. F. M. Marsh of Fairhaven, 
Mass., Fred S. Noyes of Dorchester, Mass., 
and Frank W. Noyes of Providence, R. I. 





editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The action of the New Hampshire 
State Grange at its recent annual ses- 
sion in Manchester, in demanding 
representation for the farmers, or ag- 
ricultural interest, upon the board of 
commissioners, about to be appointed, 
to recommend such changes in the tax 
laws of the state as may upon due in- 
vestigation be deemed necessary in the 
interest of justice and equality, must 
be regarded as entirely reasonable 
and proper. If any particular inter- 
est is to have representation upon this 
board it should be that of agriculture, 
upon which, more than any other, de- 
pends the welfare and prosperity of 
the state at large. 
it must be coneeded that no man 
should be placed upon this board who 
is so bound up in any one interest as 
to be incapable of doing justice to all. 
If any real good is to come of the ser- 
vice of this commission it must be 
composed of men intent upon doing 
justice to all interests and classes. 


At the same time 


The first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress opened on the first Monday 
of this month. This is the ‘‘long ses- 
sion,’’ but it is not generally expected 
that much legislation of importance 
will be enacted, as the presidential 
campaign will be in progress next 
year and there will be a general de- 
sire on the part of members to close 
up work and engage in political ac- 


tivity in connection therewith. There 
is One measure, however, which New 
Hampshire and all New England 
members, in both branches of Con- 
gress, should earnestly urge for pas- 
sage before adjournment, and that is 
the bill providing for a national forest 
reserve in the White Mountain re- 
gion, which is so strongly demanded 
for the preservation of the scenic at- 
tractions of the region and the con- 
servation of the water supply of a 
large portion of New England. 


In selecting reading matter for the 
household, for the year to come, 
everyone should first include the local 
newspaper, daily or weekly, published 
in his own town or city, if there be 
any such. Next to this every New 
Hampshire resident or native should 
include in his list the Granite 
MontTuLy, the New Hampshire maga- 
zine of history, biography, literature 
and state progress. If other news- 
papers and periodicals are desired, as 
in the case of most families, either the 
Boston Evening Transcript or the 
Springfield Daily or Weekly Repub- 
lican may safely be selected, as be- 
yond all question the best all-around 
newspapers in New England. The 
latter heads the list of really inde- 
pendent journals for the entire coun- 
try. 

















